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SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 

(FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL.) 

REVIEW FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
Jennie Hall. 

As a part of this review there are printed, below, reports 
written by the pupils on work relating to the food-getting 
industries. In writing these reports, the children worked 
independently, receiving no suggestions from other children and 
almost none from the teacher, who helped merely in spelling 
and punctuation and, occasionally, in diction. The reports, as 
printed, will be used as reading lessons. 

DRIED APPLES. 

We took some apples and quartered them. We had a frame. Then we 
strung these quartered apples and tied them upon the frame and left them 
there. They are drying and getting smaller. We saw a box of dried apples 
on our excursion to South Water street. People dry apples so they may not 
rot. — Richard Bentley, third grade. 

CIDER. 

First we took a knife and cut the apples. Then we took a bag and put 
them into a cider press. Then we turned the cider press. The juice ran out. 
Then it was cider. Then the apples could not be used any more. After the 
apples were pressed it was cider. Then we drank it. — Elmer Meier, third 
grade. 

CIDER. 

First we cored apples in a pan. Then we put them into a bag. Then we 
put them into a cider press. Then we turned it around. Then the cider ran 
out. We made a pint and a quarter. We drank it. — George Dovenmuehle, 
second grade. 

CORN MEAL. 

The outside of the corn is orange-colored. The inside of it is white. 
That makes different colors in the meal. And there is the part of it you 
can't use. That is the skin. 

We shelled some corn into the coffee-mill and ground it, and then we 
sifted it into a bowl. All the part of it that you can't use we put into another 
bowl. — Dorothy Packard, second grade. 

EXCURSION TO SOUTH WATER STREET. 

We went to South Water street. We went into a big store and then we 
went down into the basement. There were many bananas. Then we went 
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to the depot and we went into one of the cars. It smelled like fish. Then 
we went to the docks and we went into the boat. We went up stairs and saw 
all the rooms. Then we went down into the hull and saw all the machinery. 
On South Water street there were many wagons to get the things to take 
to the grocery store. — Frances Bradley, second grade. 

For morning exercise the grade gave a dramatization of the process of 
our getting potatoes in Chicago. In one corner of the room a farmer was 
digging potatoes and loading them into a wagon. The hired man drove with 
them to the little country station. A toy police patrol wagon, with a boy for 
engine and engineer, and a conductor waving his arm, represented both train 
and station. After the potatoes were loaded, the train went around the room 
to the Chicago freight depot, with its high platform, made of a gymnasium 
jumping-board. Here the depot man unloaded the potatoes. The com- 
mission house wagon then drove up and hauled the potatoes over to the 
commission house. The small grocer's wagon now came and carted the 
potatoes to the grocery store, where a customer came and bought some of 
them and carried them home. The grocer took part of the money that the 
customer had paid him and put it aside for rent, forgetting the other 
expenses and the profit. The rest he sent by his clerk to the commission 
man. This man kept part, and sent some to the man at the freight depot, in 
payment of the railroad charges, and the rest to the farmer. We did not 
then go on and have the freight man pay the engineer and the conductor, 
although they unexpectedly demanded it. 

All the data for this play the children got on their excursion to South 
Water street. We worked on these data in class for several days, asking 
questions, explaining, discussing the need for these various persons and the 
disposition of the money. Together we followed the journey of one vegetable. 
Each child then chose some other fruit or vegetable, and, by a serial drawing, 
showed the process of bringing it from its source to its point of consumption. 
During the year we hope to follow out, in the same way, some of the 
manufactured food products, like bread and meat. 

OUTLINE FOR JANUARY. 

On account of the emphasis that was necessarily put upon 
handwork during the short Christmas month, we shall continue, 
in January, the work begun in December in connection with the 
making. 

French (Josephine Ashleman). — The third grade has been studying foods : 
their cultivation and distribution. For January the French will be in direct 
correlation with this study of foods, special attention being given to the buy- 
ing and cooking of them. The schoolroom will be used at first as the 
grocery store, but when proficient in the names of staple articles, the children 
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will go to the nearest grocery and buy the supplies for the cooking depart- 
ment. Thus they will acquire the French system of measures and money 
values. 

READING LESSON. 
MIS EN SCENE : UN MAGASIN D'EPICERIE. 

Personnages : Deux petits garcons, Pierre et Jean ; l'6picier. 

Jean. Bonjour, monsieur. Avez-vous de belles pommes, ce matin ? 

L'ipicier. Oui, mon garcon. En void, de belles rouges. Combien en 
voulez-vous ? 

Jean. J'en veux deux kilos. 

L'ipicier. Les voici. Un franc, s'il vous plait. 

Jean. Je vous remercie. 

Pierre. Combien coute ce fromage? 

L'ipicier. Quatre-vingts centimes la livre. C'est du fromage de 
Neufchatel. 

Pierre. Donnez-m'en une livre, s'il vous plait. 

L'ipicier. C'est ca. D6sirez-vous autre chose ? Les ceufs sont frais ce 
matin et les pommes-de-terre sont tres bon marche\ 

Pierre. Je vous remercie. C'est tout pour aujourd'hui. Bon jour, 
monsieur. 

Les deux garcons sortent du magasin portant les deux paquets. 

Song, " Savez-vous planter les choux ?" from Vieilles chansons et rondes, 
by M. Bontet de Monvel. 



FOURTH GRADE. 1 

FRENCH. 
Lorley Ada Ashleman. 

In connection with their manual training, the children of the 
fourth grade will dramatize "Les Outils de Louis XVI." The 
love this unfortunate king bore these tools will make them the 
most sympathetic raconteurs of his sad history. The pathetic 
life of Louis XVI., his love for manual labor, cannot fail to 
interest a child and to open the door for him into a French 
atmosphere. The tool, in its conversation, will use the verb the 
children themselves will have often employed in connection with 
it. If a strong desire is shown by the class to know more about 
this king and his queen, incidents in the history of their lives 
and of their reign will be enlarged upon. 

'A complete outline for this grade will appear in the February number. 



